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Has for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible. 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Onciée, H. 5." N. ¥.” 





The Oneidva Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved ‘Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent 


Garden=Hves $ A ‘new and very “complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening | publis as above. 


SewingeSilks:. “Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitten, C. Otps, Agents. 


OS nme 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


we 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. Wurrrievp, } Superintendents. 


aARnnnnnnne 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent, 





een ven 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


PPL PPL LL 


Milling Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putnen Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
Hi. ALLEN, ; - : WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


ee PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norges. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onema Association. Price 123 cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
ef the country. 

ES== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 


~The ‘Mystery of Life “Unsolved. 


A Home-Talk by J. H. N.. Suggested by the paieatng poetry 
from the New York Tribune 


The world we leave is a brighter world 
Than the world to which we go ; 

For dark are the clouds of the Future furled 
O’er the unborn forms of wo : 

And the rainbow tints that our spirits wore 
Will be changed to a darker dye ; 

For the Hope will be bright in our souls no more, 
Nor our souls have the stainless joy. 

And the friends will no more be the trusted friends 
That our guileless boyhood knew ; 

For the worldly heart with the world-breeze bends, 
But the friends of youth are true. 

Oh! the heart that is wrapt with the world’s wild cares, 
Will soon as the world be cold ; 

And in far, far spheres, through the mist of years, 
We will sigh for the hearts of old. 


And the love we leave is a brighter tie 
Than the love that lies before ; 

For the heavenly beams of the melting eye 
Will thrill as they thrilled no more. 

We still may be wrapt by the trancing gaze, 
And won with the whispered tongue, 

But we'll feel no more of the bounding blaze 
That swept through our souls when young. 


Oh! if some power would renew the light 
Of youth, when our youth is fled, 

This world of ours would be ever bright, 
And its joys ne’er withered : 

But the Fate of our being is round us cast, 
And * Ox” is its stern decree ; 

So our hearts may turn to the lovely Past, 
But our steps must forward be. 


The sentiment of that poetry is un- 
doubtedly the experience of mankind.— 
Childhood is the greenest spot in life. 
First love is the best. And in what is 
called religious experience, the first bap- 
tism is always looked back to as the 
best and brightest. We have to admit, 
as things are, that there is serious truth 
in that picture of life. And it is really 
the voice of truth and experience that 
tells children they are seeing their best 
days, and warns lovers that they will 
awake from their pleasant greams, and 
that tells young converts there is dark- 
ness before them. There is truth enough 
in allof this to make out what may be 
called wisdom, in one sense of the word ; 
but it is one-sided wisdom—it is the 
wisdom of death and despair, and the 
poetry of death and despair. I for one, 
am determined to enter my protest 
against it, with all the strength and in- 
genuity I possess. And I think it worth 
while to offer a premium to any one who 
will demonstrate the falsehood of that 
view of things. Forif we are to give 
way to the influence described in such 
poetry as this, then existence is not 
worth having; and the sooner a man 
should, if it were possible, put himself 
into eternal sleep, the better. But I 
have a strong conviction in my instinct, 
and in a good degree in my perceptions 
and feelings, that this philosophy is false. 
I know I shall be able to demonstrate 
thoroughly that it is false. 

I suppose the main ground on which 
such philosophy would base itself, either 
openly or secretly, is this—that NOVELTY 
is the charm of all experience—that the 
principal element of happiness is novelty 
of sensation. In childhood every thing 
is new, and full of freshness and beauty. 
In first love, the heart developes itself 
in sensations that are entirely new.— 
And in first religious experience; the joy 
of reconciliation with God is a novelty. 
This philosophy would tell us that we 
cannot have the novelty a second time, 
and hence, that all subsequent experience 
must be deficient in the zest which that 
novelty gives. This philosophy would 


ae 


of existence in general, as some one hes 
said of loving woman ; that the enigma 
is solved. The idea is, that when a man 
marries, he has solved and sounded the 
depths of woman’s love, and there is no 
more mystery about it—the best is past, 
and his enjoyment afterward must be 
stale. 

Now if we look a little sharper into the 
third form of experience mentioned, viz., 
religious experience, we shall begin to see 
the fallacy of this philosophy disclosing 
itself. In respect to acquaintance with 
God, there is something like blasphemy, 
in saying the enigma is solved. Relig- 
ious experience is the acquaintance of the 
heart with God. The same thing takes 
place as when two human hearts love each 
other. And now, the question comes up, 
Has man sounded the depths of God ? 
Is there no more novelty in God ? The 
principle is blasphemy. Paul exclaimed, 
after long acquaintance with God, * O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out !’ And again, ‘ that ye being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
to comprehend with all saints, what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.’ 

We are safe then, in utterly denying 
that the enigma of divine love is solved 
by our first acquaintance with God.— 
We know the entire contrary of all this 
is true; and are sure from instinct and 
common sense, as well as by experience, 
that our first acquaintance with God is 
but the beginning ; and that there is 
still chance for eternal novelty. There is 
eternal mystery in God ; our curiosity is 
always on the stretch as we advance in 
his love. Instead of the enigma being 
solved, we have just begun the great mys- 
tery, and eternity alone can solve it. 
Now see what an argument we can 
draw from this. The fact is, the experi- 
ence of mankind with regard to the love 
of God, under the teaching of the 
churches, is just as short-lived and disap- 
pointing, as is the love between man and 
woman. The same apostate law which 


perience, also makes love between man 


love in the latter case finds no deficiency 
in God—that it is not necessarily short- 
lived ; 


ence. 
we have made out no better than in lov- 


that we are acting under false principles. 


ties, and sureties unfathomable, so it 
offers to all our senses and passions the 
same unlimited expanse. In reality the 
whole circle of enjoyments—enjoyment of 
food, of love, of intellectual pleasures— 
are the enjoyment of God. He comes to 
us in all these secondary ways, as well as 
by his direct approach to us as spiritual 
beings. All enjoyment of every kind we 
have, is God. If God is the fountain of 
beauty, as we are sure he is, then when- 
ever we enjoy any thing, we touch the 
abyss of sweetness ; and of course there 
is open to us an endless fountain of nov- 
elty. If we make our enjoyments short- 
lived, we have taken on this tone, not 
because there isa deficiency and lack of 
mystery, novelty and depth, in the things 
we enjoy, but because we do not unlock 
the mystery. We get a glimpse of things 
—pry into them a littlek—and then on the 
first small opening, say the enigma is 
solved ; we have reached the end of all en- 
joyment there. That is a great mistake ; 
the enigma is not solved ; there are infinite 
depths above and below, which are yet 
to be sounded ; and the only trouble is, 
that we lose our interest in trying those 
depths. 

Take a specific example: Do people 
find an end to enjoyment in making dis- 
coveries in science? Qn the contrary, 
they go on year after year ; each success- 
ive generation enters the field with re- 
newed appetite and success. The men 
of the last generation did not use up all 
enjoyment there is in making new discov- 
eries ; there are no signs of exhausting it 
—it goes on with increasing momentum. 
This shows the nature of God ; and any 
man of sense would exclaim with Paul, 
‘O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God.’ There 
is an everlasting mystery opening itself 
before us, in glory after glory. 

Take a more familiar example—that of 
eating and drinking. Does any one 
really believe that the pleasure and zest 
of eating and drinking lies in the novelty 
of it ? When has experience taught us 
any such principle, as that our pleasure 
in this thing depends upon, or is propor- 
tioned to, the novelty experienced in our 


makes childhood a bright, short-lived ex-|first coming in contact with food? On 


the contrary, there isa steady increase 


and God of the same backsliding charac-|from childhood up. In many cases people 
ter. Now we have reason to know that | have a positive dislike for things at first, 


which they afterwards learn to enjoy.—- 
Here too, if we understand the matter, 


and we say that if men have found | we shall find the infinity of God open to 
nothing but short-lived experience in that }us, and no end to the enjoyment in eat- 
form where we are sure there is everlast-|ing and drinking ; for if we have found 
ing glory, then it is to be assumed that/God, then in reality, infinite life comes 
they are not competent to teach us the|to us in that thing, and we shall never 
truth in regard to. either furm of experi-| fathom the depths we are capable of in it, 
If, in loving God, we find that} until we have fathomed God himself. 


We have now come to a spot where I 


ing one another, and in the general course | think this subject has a most interesting 
of our existence, then it is to be assumed | bearing. 
that the supposed necessity of a short- 
Let us see if an argument from the|lived experience in religion is all hum- 
nature of God, cannot be extended from|bug. We throw off this notion of the 
religious experience to other kinds of ex-| world with regard to religion, and how- 
perience. Let us see if we cannot prove|ever we may fail to carry it out, believe 
to a demonstration, that as the infinity|that legitimate Christian experience is 


We have settled it pretty well, 
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tapers the right way, toward the begin- 
ning. ‘The path of the just shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’— 
We do not believe with the churches, 
that we are to begin at the great, and 
come out at,the little end of the horn,’ 
but exactly the reverse. 

But in respect to the second branch of 
experience—love, there is a tendency to 
drop back into the views and feelings ot 
the world. We shall find however, that 
the New Covenant reverses not only our 
religious experience, but also our experi- 
ence inlove. I fhink there is this great 
advantage to be derived from our position 
as believers in the New Covenant ; that 
we can carry the same ideas and _princi- 
ples we have about religious experience, 
into our love experience, 

I have a word to say on this point.— 
You think you have solved the great 
enigma with regard to sexual love. Men 
think they know all about women, and 
vice versa. There is no further curios- 
ity—no mystery remains, but it is alla 
plain affair, When you were young, the 
other sex seemed to you a sacred mys- 
tery. Curiosity was wide awake and you 
approached the enigma with a degree of 
awe, But ycu have entered the porch, 
and solved the mystery, and find it no 
great-affair ; and nothing more is to be 
expected in that line of things. You 
have seen your best days; your bright 
love-time has gone by. I say this is an 
insult to men and women, and to God 
who made them. I should feel rather 
mortified to admit that my wife has fath- 
omed me, and knows all about me, that 
the enigma between us is solved. I must 
be a poor wooden character—a more 
worthless thing, as an instrument of 
pleasure, than a violin, if the mystery of 
our companionship is fathomed, and we 
know all about each other. I say such a 
conclusion shows a very poor view of hu- 
man nature ; it shows that people have 
no respect for God. I should have more 
self-respect than to believe this: and 
back of that, more respect for God ; for 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
We are wonderful musical instruments ; 
made to give and receive great pleasure 
in love. What a poor compliment to 
him to say, after merely tasting of each 
other, that the enigma is solved,—that 
we have mastered all there is in that in- 
strument. In sucha simple instrument 
as the violin, you may find men who de- 
vote their life-time, and all the powers of 
their musical nature to understand it ; 
and they still say they are but just begin- 
ning to fathom it, and every few years 
wome one comes out with anew under- 
standing of its capabilities and powers. 
So to a true heart, one that appreciates 
God, the same woman is an endless mys- 
tery. And this necessarily flows from 
the first admission that God is unfath- 
omable in depths of knowledge and wis- 
dom. 

Men are infants in ‘their knowledge of 
beauty. I affirm in reference to every 
good thing, but specially of the relation 

of man and woman to each other, that 
it runs back into God.—No woman will 
exhaust the power of giving and receiving 
happiness that there is in man until she 
has exhausted'God. And the converse is 
true. Woman is always .an attractive 
mystery tome. If Christ is in us, the 
“mystery of God is in us; and we cannot 


The same principle may be carried back 
to the joys of childhood, to all the joys of 
the senses—to all pleasant sights and 
sounds, tastes and perfumes of nature— 
to all social pleasures. There is where 
the bliss of childhood lies. If the ele- 
ment which gives happiness to the senses 
is a small affaiy, jocked up in visible 
things, then it will be soon exhausted— 
the enigma will be easily solved. But if 
the element that gives us happiness is the 
breathing of God upon us, then the in- 
finity ot God comes to us, and the mys- 
tery of creation is perpetual. We may 
carry back the principle of the New Cov- 
enant and reverse all the experience of 
the world. The path of the just is a path 
that begins from the littleness of child- 
hood, and expands forever in the same 
freshness of life and beauty. 

Two things are required to make 
happiness: first, the outward, objective 
means, and second, the subjective state, 
the appetite. We have shown that the 
objective part is infinite as God, in re- 
gard to those three forms of happiness, 
childhood, love, and religion ; and ob- 
serve, this upsets the whole doctrine, 
that the enigma is solved. But the 
world will ask, is it not an inevitable law 
of our nature, that we must grow old, and 
lose interest in these great enigmas ?— 
Is there not a necessary failure in the 
subjective part, even though the matter 
of the objective part is infinite? Here 
then, we will begin at the other end, 
and say that the new covenant protects 
the subjective part. It brings into our 
life the well-spring of the resurrection. 
It is a perfect fountain of youth and Jife, 
and makes us young again. And if it is 
true that fellowship with Christ can give 
us growing life in religious experience, 
the same is true in every other experience. 
It is true that we have in us all the joy 
and blessedness that goes to make child- 
hood happy. 

This view is one of great importance 
in itself, and in its consequences. There 
are many ways in which it will work. 
In the first place, it will alter our method, 
of bringing up children. They are taught 
that they are seeing their best days. 
Reflect on that, and you will see that it 
leads to blasphemy. On the other hand 
this truth will increase the effect of the 
resurrection upon us. Let it enter into 
our hearts, and it will place us in condi- 
tion to revive and rekindle from time to 
time. Again, settlement of the truth on 
this subject will go a great way toward 
breaking up littleness of heart in regard 
to love. Most of the difficulties which 
have arisen in respect to our social theory, 
have been based on the idea that a wo- 
man is a perishable article—that after 
her first experience in love, she is like an 
old newspaper, good for nothing. A vir- 
gin is usually considered more attractive 
than a married woman who has had ex- 
perience. But the reverse of this should 
be the case, and when things come to 
their right bearing, it will be seen that the 
reverse of the common idea is the truth. 
It is a scandal to God, and man, and 
woman, that in the estimation of men, 
a virgin is better than a married woman. 
It is true they are universally so preferred, 
but why ? It is because the woman hag 
yielded to this worldly idea, and lost her 
self-respect. She supposes the enigma 
is solved, and does not carry about with 





fathom the mystery of Christ at once. 


her that fresh consciousness of mystery 








and worth, that a virgin does. The mar- 
ried settle into the feeling that the enig- 
ma is solved, and that makes them less 
attractive. The principle operates in the 
same way, in both sexes, 

The conclusions for our hearts to rest 
upon, are these: that our relation to 
God is an opening universe of experi- 
ence; that the enigma of love is not 
solved, and never will be; that a con- 
version back to the spirit of childhood 
is practicable for every one. The ob- 
jective means of happiness are rich as 
the depths of God, and the subjective 
conditions are provided for us in the new 
covenant, 
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Community of Life. 

No other three words so truly express our ideal 
of Association. Not merely community of prop- 
erty, or aggregation of numbers, but Community 
of Life! This idea involves all the external 
beauty and harmony of the Fourierite dreamers, 
all the order and successful industry of the Eb- 
enezers and Shakers, and a world of good besides. 
Evidently, the leading peculiarity of heavenly 
society, as contrasted with all other forms, is 
that it is a state of Community of Life. ‘That 
they may be one, even as we are one; I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be perfect in one.’ 
It is a state in which there is no obstruction to 
the tree circulation of life—where all hearts flow 
freely together. We look for the realization of 
this state of things ‘here below.’ That, as we 
have mentioned, is our ideal, and the object of 
all our efforts as an organized body. Any amount 
of success of an external kind would not satisfy 
our hearts in the least, anless it were preceded 
by the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer for unity 
or Lire. ‘ Nil Medium’ is our motto in regard 
to Communism. 

But Jet us, and all who would become connec- 
ted with us, understand the cost of this ‘pearl of 
great price,’ and the conditions on which we may 
receive it. Among other things, let us consider 
that community of life involves: 


The displacement of our natural life, which is 
full of egotism, envy, greediness, deceitfulness, 
etec.: 

A sofs and broken heart, which causes us to 
realize our own weakness, and also leads us to 
appreciate others, and makes us willing to yield 
up our own life to others: 

A willingness to pass for ‘ what we are worth,’ 
and to leave that question to others—trusting 
God to induce them to appreciate us truthfully: 

A spirit that will rejoice in and seek the wel- 
fare of others, without any self-reference: 


A willingness to open our hearts to others, and 
expose a!l their secrets—to walk in the light with 
our brethren; (as weare at the present time 
what our past life has made us, it is mght that 
our whole past experience should be held as Com- 
munity property, that we should be ready to crit- 
icise it ourselves, and subject it to the inspec- 
tion of others :) 

In a word, the total annihilation of self-seeking 
in all its forms, and the substitution in its place 
of the element that ‘suffereth long, and is kind ; 
that envieth not; vaunteth not itself; is not puff- 
ed up; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh 
not her own; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things; believeth all 
things ; hopeth all things; endureth ali things; 
and never faileth ?’ 

Who would like to be considered candidates 
for such a course of experience ?—w. a. H. 





The Bible. 

Were there no other evidence of the Divine in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible, we should 
be thoroughly satisfied with this: viz.: its com- 
plete adaptation to the wants of the soul in all 
possible situations and circumstances of life.— 
Its words are laden with life and spirit, and they 
come right home to the heart which is open to 
receive them. It is an accurate portrayal, under 
the eye of the Almighty, of the workings of the 
heart in all forms of experience; and hence its 
adaptation to our necessities. Somewhere within 
its pages we find just the thing we need. Are 





we in tribulation and distress ; abundant food for 





comfort and consolation is in store for us. Are 
we cast down and discouraged; its words fire us 
with new zeal and courage for the future. Are 
we persecuted ; it affords us strength to ‘ endure 
hardness as good soldiers.’ Do riches increase; 
we find due warning and admonition to ‘ set not 
our hearts upon them.' Are we sick of the su- 
perficial knowledge of this world; the ‘ wisdom 
from above,’ is opened to us. Would we know 
more of the will of God, and the secrets of his 
power, the word is, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive ; 
‘the secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him.’ 

These evidences are not of a character to make 
much impression upon worldly minds; but they 
are none the less valuable and important to the 
believer. The soul fastens itself upon them as up- 
on a rock, and is thus enabled to stand in the 
hour of temptation.—a, w. c. 





Wanted, 
A well-stated and plausible theory of the causes 
of the present remarkably rainy season, which shall 
not militate in the least with the various theories 


-| proffered by weather philosophers to account for 


the severe droughts experienced for two or three 
preceding years! Most of the causes then as- 
signed for dry weather still exist, and we would 
not like to have them disturbed—at least till 
after haying. We are beginning to think many 
‘scientific’ theories concerning the weather have 
a large admixture of humbug and guess-work, 
and that the old-fashioned doctrine that the Lord 
causes it tu rain and to shine according to his 
own will and pleasure, is much to be preferred. 
—wW. A. H, 





= Our tharks are due to Dr. E. H. Dixon 
for a copy of the Quarterly Scalpel, and to the 
Cosmopolitan Art Association of New-York, for 
their quarterly publication, the Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal. 


A TT — 
MISCELLANY. 

..--It appears that last Sunday morning, June 
28th, as the Superintendent of a Sabbath school in 
Alexandria county, Virginia, was on the way to 
his morning duties, he was set upen by five or 
six ruffians, whose principal motive was, accor- 
ding to the Washington Sar, a dislike of public 
worship. After ineffectual efforts to clear him- 
self, the teacher, a young man from the Alexan- 
dria Theological Seminary, drew his revolver and 
shot one of his assailants. The homicide, ‘who 
bore the reputation of being as orderly and peace- 
able a youth as any in the State,’ was arrested, 
and now lies in jail, the coroner’s inquest having 
not yet taken place. 

A state of society which compels law-abiding 
citizens to carry fire-arms on week-days, is bad 
enough, we admit, but what shall be said of a 
system which cbliges the teacher to carry his 
revolver to the Sabbath school ?—Eve. Post. 

...-A Mr. E. L. Pratt has devised a machine 
for cutting, coring, and slicing apples after they 
ave pared, which prepares them for drying in a 
far better and much more expeditious mannner 
than by the old method. The apple is placed 
upon a fork, and the knife which slices it is op- 
perated by a rotary motion, but this motion is 
so modified by a stationary cam, that the knife 
cuts the apple ina direct line, and the gearing 
is so arranged as to turn the apple one sixteenth 
of a revolution between each two strokes of the 
knife. The slices are cut cleanly from the core 
which is left upon the fork, and ufterward re- 
moved by the operator. In addition to the ex- 
pedition gained in performing the work, the 
slices dry quicker than quarters made by the old 
process, and much wore perfectly.—Life Illus- 
trated. 

...-The Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings, 
which was exhibited at the Crystal Palace in 
New-York, has, says the Post, been purchased 
by the Cosmopolitan Art Association for $80,000 
The whole collection, including Powers’ ‘ Greek 
Slave,’ will be distributed among the subscribers 
of the Association in January next. 


.---Emerson, it is said, is at work upon a new 
book. Tennyson the poet, has a new poem in 
press. ‘'The subject is one of his early favorites, 
King Arthur.’ A biography of the late Dr. E. K. 
Kane, is in course of preparation by Dr. William 
Elder, of Philadelphia. 

.---The Albany Argus says, that the tele- 
graphs now in operation in the United States, 
consume annually about $60,000 worth of zinc, 
$10,000 worth of nitric acid, and $30,000 worth 
of mercury. 


.-+-Douglas Jerrold, a contributor to Punch, 
and late editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 
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who was a novelist, and the greatest wit since 
Thomas Hood, died recently in England. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Saturday, July 4.—The booming of distant 
cannon, and the unusual concourse of visitors, are 
the only indications which reach our quiet home, 
that to-day is the anniversary of National Inde- 
pendence. We feel but little of that efflux of 
patriotism which vents itself in orations, balls, 
festivals, &c.; and even strangers testify that the 
repose which we enjoy is much preferable to the 
noise and bustle of a popular Fourth of July. 
And then there is no disagreable re&ction. The 
succeeding morning finds us fresh and active as 
usual, with none of the headache, drowsiness, 
and general ennui which follow such occasions. 
We are inclined to think that the best and purest, 
enjoyment is that which is most quiet and un- 
demonstrative; and that the excitement which 
manifests itself in a great amount of stir and 
tumult is but a factitious semblance. It seems 
to be a popular prejudice with many, that a large 
amount of pomp and parade is necessary to per- 
fect enjoyment; but we think that the sense 
which demunds such conditions of happiness is 
artificial, and contrary to our best instincts. Ex- 
perience tells us that the highest happiness is not 
that which comes from without, as the result of 
circumstance, but springs from a source within, 
and is deep, strong, and lasting. 

Sunday, 5.—A beautiful day as one could wish— 
such a one as old George Herbert describes as the 
‘Bridal of Earth and Sky,’—and doubly appre- 
ciated after so long a season of almost uninter- 
rupted rain. It is a favorite method of treatment 
in music, for composers to prepare the ear for 
some choice passage, by the introduction of a 
series of discords, in order by the contrast to 
heighten the effect of the harmony; and it would 
almost seem as if some such art had been em- 
ployed to add zest toour enjoyment of the pres- 
ent fine weather.——Evening.—The Home-Talk, 
‘The Great Obstruction to Faith,’ was read, and 
some conversation ensued thereon. The question 
‘How can ye believe, who seek honor one of an- 
other ?’ is of vital importance, and will remain 
pertinent to alltime. The lust for worldly honor 
is one of the strongest temptations that the flesh 
is heir to. Next to love of money, and in some 
instances superior even to that, it is the ruling 
passion of the great mass of mankird. Prin- 
ces, and kings, statesmen and philosophers, all 
acknowledge its power, and enter the lists as 
competitors for public favor. No wonder, then, 
that even after having in an irnportant sense 
withdrawn from the world without, some remains 
of this absorbing passion should adhere to us, 
and require the criticism and discipline of the 
Spirit of Truth toremove. It is aptly termed 
‘The Great Obstruction to Faith,—an obscuring, 
blinding influence, rendering our vision eager and 
intense toward those around us, and dim and 
feeble toward God. Just in proportion as we are 
aspirants after the honor that men confer, in the 
same proportion do we withdraw ourselves from 
God. Wecannot serve two masters. God will 
not tolerate a division of attention. He must 
have possession of our whole hearts ; and by com. 
plying with this condition, we shall, in the end, 
secure to ourselves the highest honor the uni- 
verse can bestow—that of being beloved of God. 

Monday, 6.—A short Bee after supper, for 
picking strawberries, followed by the public read- 
ing of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Shirley? This is a 
very agreeable book,—not so intense and passion- 
ate as ‘ Jane Eyre,’ but more graceful, and fertile 
in incident, and, altogether, more cheerful and 
sunny. Our impressions of the two are, that ‘ Jane 
Eyre, although possessing the more strength 
and dramatic vividness, is also the more gloomy , 
while ‘ Shiriey,’ although it does not lead us so 
deep into the inner sanctuary, yet leaves us better 
satisfied with existence, with ourselves, and with 
human nature generally.——Evening.— Some crit- 
icigm of disorder, and slackness, which had mani- 
fested itself in certain quarters. Cominunity, 
while it affords an admirable field for the utmost 
perfection of order and neatness, at the same time 
offers more or less opportunity for individual 
negligence to those who are thus predisposed.— 
In a family of two hundred, a person may say to 
himself: IfI neglect this thing, it will never be 
felt among so many, and if it is not done by me, 
some other one will do it equally as well. But 
this evil is progressively disappearing, not so 
much by the exercise of any outward regulation 
or constraint, as by the growth among us of a 
conscientious will—a purpose in every heart to 
do all thingsas unto the Lord, ani to discharge 





every duty with reference to his pleasure. A task 
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is to be performed; it is disagreeable; anc if I 
neglect it, others equally interested will not suf- 
fer it to remain undone. Here is the inducement 
to slackness. But on the other hand, my calling 
as aservant of God, requires of mea constant 
vigilance and faithfulness in every detail of life ; 
and the principle of brotherly love, and the gold- 
en rule, forbid me to inflict un others the per- 
formance of any act which is nupleasant to myself. 
So that by all the higher and better part of my 
nature, and by every consideration of love and 
fellow-fecling toward those around me, I am per- 
petually stimulated to activity and faithfulness 
in the discharge of every duty. 


Tuesday, 7.—Our Strawberry crop has passed 
its prime, and a few days more will finish the 
season. Bees for picking this fruit area very reg- 
ular, after-supper ordinance, while it lasts. Peas 
succeed ; and the call at the supper table to-night 
for a Bee in the Pea-Field is ominous of the ap- 
proaching end of the strawberry season. We 
think of their exit with some degree of reluc- 
tance, and wish for some means to render the 
delicious fruit less transitory. As the attention 
of Horticulturists seems turning that way, more 
or less, we are not without hope that at no very 
remote period we shall beable te perpetuate the 
crop during a large portion of the summer. Cer 
tainly the man who shall devise means to supply 
the market with strawberries from June to Oc- 
tober, will bea public benefactor, as really as the 
inventor of the steam-engine or spinning-jenny. 

Tauler. 
BY J. @. WHITTIER. 

Tauler, the Preacher, walked one autumn day, 

Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine, 

Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life— 

As one who, wandering in the starless night, 

Feels momently the jar of unseen waves, 


And hears the thunders of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 


And as he walked he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which for half a score of years, 
Morning and noon and evening, lip and heart 
Had groaned : ‘* Have pity on me, O Lord! 
Thou seest, while teaching others, I am blind: 
Send me a man that can direct my steps!” 


Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 
A sound as of an old man’s staff among 

The dry, dead linden leaves, and, looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old. 


** Peace be unto thee, father!” Tauler said, 
**God give thee a good day!” The old man raised 
Slowly his calm, blue eyes. ‘‘ I thank thee, son ; 
But all my days are good, and none are ill.” 


Wondering thereat, the Preacher spake again: 
‘God give thee happy life.” The old man smiled ; 
**T never am unhappy.” 

Tauler laid 
His hand upon the stranger's coarse gray sleeve, 

[ mean ; 

** Tell me, oh father! what thy strange words 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 
Sad as the grave it leads to.” ‘ Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs; for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is, 
And that whick is not, sharing not His life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to His will, 
And calm trust in the Holy Trinity 
Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power.” 


Silently wondering for a little space, 

Stood the great Preacher ; then he spake as one 

Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting thought 
dark 

Which long has followed whispering a S. the 

Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking into light : 

** What if God’s will consign thee hence to Hell ?” 


*« Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, ‘‘ be it so; 
What Hell may be I know not ; this I know— 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord ; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity ; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So, where I go, 

He goes ; and better fire-walled Hell with Him, 
Than golden-gated Paradise without.” 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray which fell on chaos, clove 
Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

« Darkly at noon. And as the strange old man 
Went his slow way, until his silver hair 
Set like the white moon where the hills of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said : 
‘‘ My prayer is answered, God hath sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me by his simple ‘trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never xnew.” 


So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 

The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 

Which tracing backward till its airy lines 

Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 

O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up to the stone lace-work chiselled by the wise 

Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where, 

In the noon brightness the great Minster’s tower, 

Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 

Rose like a visjble prayer. ‘ Behold!” he said, 
[eyes ! 

‘«The stranger’s faith made plain before mine 

As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 

The dark triangle of its shade alone 

When the clear day is shining on its top, 

So darkness in the pathway of man’s life 

Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 

By the great Sun of Wisdom cast thereon ; * 

And what is dark, below is light in heaven 


Dietetics---Our Destiny. 

In an article on this subject, in the 
last No. of the Circular, the writer re- 
marks, ‘What better evidence need we 
that God is trying to get the world out 
of the old routine of habit in regard to 
diet ?’ &c. Now the question is, may we 
noi include ourselves as implicated more 
or less in this routine? What is the 
end that God has in view, in the veculiar 
discipline to which we have been sub- 
jected in regard to diet? What we do 
say on the subject, we would say sugges- 
tively. It cannot fail to be one of deep 
interest to us, when viewed in the light 
of our destiny. And what that is, may 
be gathered perhaps from the single scrip- 
ture, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God ;’ that is, by inspi- 
ration. Now, who among us does not 
feel it most desirable that we should not 
be compelled, by mere necessity, to pro- 
vide for our animal wants. Who yearns 
not for that glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, that shall render us independent 
of bread for our sustenance? Who is 
there that does not cherish the ‘beau 
ideal’ of a state in which food will be 
resorted to exclusively as a means of fel- 
Jowship, and ot the worship of God in the 
social enjoyment it is capable of impart- 
ing—and not (as is too much the case at 
present) asa thing of necessity, and of 
mere animal indulgence. 

But now for the reason of this hope, 
We cherish it for several reasons, We 
find that our present state of dependence 
is wasteful of our best interests, viz., of 
the social—the drag on our energies for 
the support of the body being altogether 
out of proportion to the end to be ob- 
tained. The social is sacrificed in a great 
degree to the individual. The life is 
spent in physical, much more than in so- 
cial activity—and all for what ?’ in order 
to produce bread! Now we all know that 
social intercourse of various kinds, would 
amply and agreeably fill up al? our time, 
under the inspiration of the Spirit of life. 
It is the social for which we are formed, 
and anything that hinders this will have 
to be abolished at last—and the ‘ sweat 
of the brow,’ most assuredly. 

Conjointly with these impressions, we 
cannot but be aware that we are under 
some special training in this branch of our 
schooling. 1t would seem as though the 
Lord was leading us by little and little 
to lay hold of this part of the hope set 
before us in the gospel of his Son, whom 
we confess, by chastening our love of food 
in the abstract—that is, separated from 
its social uses, and so substituting in its 
stead that element or life which is des- 
tined to take its place—the social in place 
of the individual. 


In regard to rovtine, it strikes us that 
we shall have to turn over quite a new 
leaf. It seems to us that the very idea 
or routine in eating, is greatly calculated 
to prolong our bondage to matter, by 
tending to confirm the impression of its 
absolute necessity. What then are we 
driving at? shall we venture to say it ? 
‘Who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow.’ Suggestively then, at least, 
he would offer a thought or two. It will 
be asked, ‘ What will you substitute in 
lieu of routine. in proyiding meals ?— 
Well, one idea, is that the eat: step we 
shall be led into in dietetics, will be the 





to hours—leaving it to inspiration -to 
guide us in this as in all other depart- 
ments of our life—‘by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
And then indeed will there be a further 
chance for the establishment of the truth 
that ‘man shall not live by bread alone.’ 
‘True, to effect this, there must be # 
complete revolution in the culinary line ; 
but the object in view will amply justify 
and repay any effort that may be required 
to bring it about. That it is feasible, 
we think none of us will deny. We think 
moreover that this change is close at 
hand, because the simplicity we have al- 
ready attained to in diet, renders it com- 
paratively easy to go on. When the 
moment arrives for action in this direc- 
tion, it will be time enough to broach 
particulars. Whenever that may be, we 
are assured that all the true-hearted will 
be ready to codperate, We confess that 
the prospect is elevating and highly con- 
ducive to spiritual improvement.—n. s. }. 


 ——— 





The Working of Evil Thinking. 

There are two ways in which Satan 
succeeds in blinding the minds of men te 
the truth. One, which we may term the 
direct means, is the great pall of unbe- 
lief which shrouds the whole world, which: 
Peter defines as the ‘ vain conversation 
{or fashions] received by tradition from 
your fathers’; which fashions fill up the 
minds of men so that there is no room 
nor time to look at the great salvation 
which Christ has given them. Another. 
which we may term the indirect way, is 
by the injection of evil thoughts into the 
mind after the truth has been perceived 
and acknowledged. I1t is with reference 
to this latter way that we particularly de- 
sign to speak. This policy of Satan is 
like that of Napoleon, who usually en- 
deavored to bring his whole force upon, 
different detachments of the enemy while 
they were in a divided state, and s0 cut 
them up in detail before they had time to 
concentrate their forces. 


We have occasional demonstrations of 
this policy in the cases of disafiected 
members. Through the good providence 
of God a man’s eyes are opened to the 
hatefulness of a life of sin, isolation and 
selfishness, in which the world is involved. 
He has a glorious vision of a true state of 
things inCommunity life, where the king- 
dom of God shall be established on earth. 
and sin and its consequences abolished. 
He finds, perhaps, by examining our Vom- 
munity organization, and by fellowshi) 
with its spirit, something answering to 
his previous vision, and joing the Asso- 
ciation with the view of realizing his an- 
ticipations. Now is the critical time — 
Now is he exposed to the virulent at- 
tacks of evil thinking. In a little while 
he discovers that this is not the place 
which his glorious vision had pictured,— 
Persons are uot always what they shoyl| 
be. The wisest moves are not always. 
made. Imperfect schemes are sometimes. 
proposed, and imperfectly executed ;. and: 
complete failures, occasionally occur ; evi-. 
dently showing a Jack of; perfect inspir- 
ation. Perhaps his attention will be 
fixed with unnatural keenness upon some. 
particular thing which he judges to he 
wrong, and after a season of most uncom-. 
fortable concern and. evil thought. about 
‘it, hjs attention is diverted from it, and 
he outgrows the discomfort of it ; yet he 








breaking up of all routine with respect 


feels that there.is something wrong there... 
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and feels sore about it whenever his 
thoughts turn in that direction. But he 
says to himself, I will say nothing about 
it now ; God will judge the matter some- 
time. Then again the same process of 
evil thinking ‘and covering up of the 
matter will occur in some other direction, 
and this process of the entering in and 
covering up of evil thoughts will go on, un- 
til the whole man is so filled with slivers 
of distrust in every direction, that he is 
ready to throw up the whole concern, and 
treat his first faith und love as only a 
deceptive vision of an unreal and im- 
possible thing. 

The real trouble with a man in this 
condition is, that he has not sufficiently 
counted the cost, and considered what 
must necessarily be the character of such 
an Association, This is not a Commu- 
nity where the goal of perfection in all 
things is attained. Such a state of things 
would not be possible where constant ac- 
cessions are being made from a world 
that is perverted by sin and false educa- 
tion. Nor is it desirable that it should 
be ; for we need to have a certain degree 
of nearness to the world, if we are ever to 
do any thing towards helping it. 

What we may reasonably claim for the 
Association is, that it is a good school 
for improvement and growth in spirit- 
uality ; a school in which the members, by 
being in a measure relieved from the pres- 
sure of slavish, worldly care, have greater 
advantages for spiritual, intellectual and 
social cultivation ; that it is a continu- 
ally improving organization, which is be- 
coming more and more conformed to a 
heavenly state of society. We may also 
claim that it isa society in which true 
inspiration is admitted and cherished ; 
where good is the prevailing element, and 
is constantly separating and casting out 
the evil. To all who are seeking these 
objects, this is a good school ; but to those 
who #re constantly caviling at its faults 


in an uncharitable spirit, it can be of no 
benefit, any more than any other school 
would benefit a scholar who was constant- 
ly finding fault and quarreling with its 
teachers. 

The great cure for evil thinking is 
thankfulness, A thankful person always 
sees more good than evil, and he sees truly, 
for this is the actual state of things. A 
thankful person is in the only true posi- 
tion for judging righteous judgment. 
H. J. 8. 














Perennial Thankfulness. 


A few days since, while laboring under 
some temptations to discouragement re- 
specting bodily difficulties, some one 
opened the Bible and read this passage : 
‘Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. 
In every thing give thanks: for this is 
the will of God concerning you.’ It 
seemed to enter my heart in a way it 
never had before, and I immediately 
said I would take it for my motto, and 
try to live up to it. The thought, that 
it was the will of God for us to give 
thanks in every thing, never appeared in 
such loveliness and power as then.— 
Since that time, suffering has not had 
such power to get my attention as 
formerly ; and if perchance the clouds 
begin to gather, a sincere repetition of 
the above soon dispels them. How true 
it is that a cheerful, thankful spirit is 
the best anodyne for the body. If it 
does not remove the pain, it will give us 
strength to endure all that God permits 
to come upon us; for we know that we 
shall learn obedience by the things which 
we suffer ; and that patience must have 
its perfect work. By rejoicing ever- 
more, and praying without ceasing, we 
are enabled to drink in the purpose of God, 
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and coéperate with him in establishing 
his kingdom on the earth. I pray that 
all double-mindedness may be removed, 
and that I may have a single eye to the 
glory of God.—t, B. 


Putney, June 21. 





A Confession of Christ. 


After years of searching for truth, I 
have found some little truth as it is in 
Christ. By the help of the Circular, 
the Berean, and the iove of the Com- 
munity, I am enabled to confess Christ 
in me a saviour from all sin. I now feel 
that it is easy to walk in the path of the 
truth, and that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. I most heartily thank 
God. for the training he has given me, 
both rough and smooth. 

Oneida, N. Y. 


Passages trom Carlyle. 


—The Art of Speech, I take it, will first of all 
be the art of having something genuine to speak ! 
Into what strange regions has it carried us, that 
same sublime ‘ Art? taken up otherwise! One of 
the saddest bewilderments, when I look at all the 
bearings of it, nay properly the fountain of all 
the sad bewilderments, under which poor mortals 
painfully somnambulate in these generations.— 
‘I have made an excellent Speech about it, writ- 
ten an excellent Book about it,’—and there an 
end. How much better, hadst thou done a moder- 
ately good deed about it, and not had anything to 
speak at all! He who is about doing some mute 
veracity, has a right to be heard speaking, and 
consulting of the doing of it; and properly no 
ather has. he light of a man shining all as a 
paltry phosphorescence on the surface of him, 
leaving the interior dark, chaotic, sordid, dead- 
alive,—was once regarded as a must mournful 
phenomenon 


James Ropinson. 





—Power? Love of power? Does ‘ power 
mean the faculty of giving places, of having news- 
paper paragraphs, of being waited on by syco- 
phante? ‘To ride in gilt coaches, escorted by the 
flunkeyisms and most sweet voices,—I assure 
thee, it is not the Heaven of all, but only of 
many! Some born Kings I myself have known, 
of stout natural limbs, who, in shoes of mode- 
rately good fit, found quiet walking handier ; and 
crowned themselves, almost too sufficiently, by 
putting on their own private hat, with some 
spoken or speechless, ‘ God enable me to be King 
of what lies under this! For Eternities he under 
it, and Infinities;—and Heaven also and Hell.— 
And it is as big as the Universe, this Kingdom ; 
and I am to conquer it, or to be forever conquered 
by it, now while it is called To-day ! 

The love of ‘rower, if thou understand 
what to the manful heart ‘ power’ signifies, is a 
very noble and indispensable love. And here 
and there, in the outer world, too, there is a due 
throne for the noble man ; which let him see well 
that he seize, and valiantly defend against all 
men and things. God gives it him; let no devil 
take it away. Thou also art called by the God’s 
message: This, if thou canst read the Heavenly 
omens and dare do them, this work is thine.— 
Voiceless, or with no articulate voice, Occasion, 
god-sent, rushes storming on, amid the world’s 
events; swift, perilous; like a whirlwind, hke a 
a fleet lightning-steed: manfully thou shalt 
clutch it by the mane, and vault into thy seat on 
it, and ride and guide there, thou! Wreck and 
ignominious overthrow. if thou have dared when 
the Occasion was no! thine: everlasting scorn to 
thee if thou dare not when it is; if the cackling 
of Roman geese and constitutional ganders, if the 
clack of human tongues and leading articles, if 
the steel of armies and the crack of Doom deter 
thee when the voice was God’s! Yes, this too is 
in the Jaw for aman, my poor quack-ridden, be- 
wildered Constitutional friends ; and we ought 
to remember this withal. Thou shall is written 
upon Life in characters as terrible as Thou shalt 
not,—though poor Dryasdust reads almost noth- 
ing but the latter hitherto. 





Mino, the Talking Bird of Java. 


There is a talking bird now living in Modern 
Athens (Boston) that has either been remarka- 
bly well educated, or has intuitively caught the 
true spirit of the literary atmosphere we are 
all permitted to breathe, and this bird talks 
common sense in good, plain English. He is 
a rare curiosity, and we do not believe that our 
old friend Audubon would have sent a bullet 
through Mino’s bead, even for the sake of en- 
riching his superb Ornithology with another 
beautiful specimen, especially if Mino had said 
to the distinguished ornithologist in his winning 
aud good natured manner :—‘ Good murning, 
sir.’ 

We saw the talking bird, Mino, at his home 
in Tremont street, No. 74, a few days since, 
and were much astonished and pleased. It is 
difficult to give an adequate description of him. 
He is about the size of the American crow-black- 
bird, although a little heavier. His length, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail 
feathers, is about twelve inches. He has a 
yellow bill one inch in length. His plumage 
is remarkably beautiful, when it glistens in the 
rays of the snn. Itisa very rich variegated 





purple andgreen. The wings are nearly black, 
with white bars near the ends. The feathers 
on the head are very short, fine and thick, and 
resemble the richest gloss of dark velvet. He 
has a long and beautiful lappel of bright yellow 
extending from each side of the back of his 
head to the nape of his neck; there is also a 
small yellow oblong mark on each side of his 
head. His legs and claws are yellow. His 
tongue is long, pointed at the end, broad in 
the throat and flat, thus differing from that of 
the parrot, which is round, short, and seme- 
what curved. 

Mr James Mann, the well-known taxider- 
mist of this city, informs us that the Mino birds, 
so-called, are natives of Java, and that they 
are rare even in that island; moreover that 
they seldom talk. They have a great appe- 
tite, and will eat voraciously, cooked or raw 
meat, bread, potatoes and fruit, although they 
appear to relish simple meal and milk. Mr. 
Mann possessed a Mino bird some years ago 
which could whistle, and imitate different 
sounds, but it could not pronounce words. 

The bird Mino, in Tremont street, the prop- 
erty of Mr. J. Chesley, has a fine tenor voice, 
and shows what may truly be termed intelli- 
gence. We have seen several persons looking 
admiringly at him, and have heard him say in 
the most distinct manner, after he has gazed 
intently, apparently listening to the conversa- 
tion ;—‘ My name is Mino.’ After waiting 
some time, us if he expected a compliment to 
be bestowed upon him, he has raised his beau- 
tiful head and proudly said :—Mino is a pretty 
bird.’ If no person offers any words of praise, 
he jumps about his large cage a few times, 
turns his back to the astonished spectators, 
and indignantly and emphatically says, in a 
sharp tone: Go away! goaway!’ He then 
gives a loud and hearty guffaw, exactly like 
the ‘ ha-ha-ha! of a human being. Of course 
every body laughs at the droll bird, and the 
droll bird laughs again, and says : ‘ Good morn- 
ing.? When he sees his admirers disperse, he 
tells them in the plainest language to ‘ Shut 
the door.’ If he is asked his name in an af- 
fectionate manner, he will immediately reply : 
‘My name is Mino—How do you do?’ When 
he hears several persons conversing earnestly 
together, without taking any notice of him, he 
exclaims :—* What are you talking for ?? The 
words are so suddenly spoken, and the sound 
so closely resembles a humau voice, that one is 
really inclined to reply that it is none of your 
business! But Mino is polite, well educated, 
and very amusing, although he is vain and is 
fond of flattery. — Boston Evening Traveller. 





Hints upon Reading. 

We prize a good reader. The public reading 
of books, &c., has beeome a sort of institution 
with us; and we find that the interest of many 
books is every way intensified thereby. It is a 
great communizer, too. Here is what a writer 
in the Educational Herald says upon the pre- 
requsites necessary to success in the art of read- 
ing : 

It has been given out, on the highest authority, 
that the first, second and third requisites for an 
orator are ‘action, action, action.’ The same 
may be said, with almost equal force, of the re- 
quisites for a good reader. It is for the lack of 
appropriate action in the reader, for his dull, dry, 
tame, monotonous style of expression, (if express- 
ion it may be called, which so lacks all express- 
ion,) that his reading is su unsatisfactory to him- 
self, and so wearisome and uninteresting to his 
hearers. The orator is called upon for action, it 
is true, in some points or modes where the ordina- 
ry reader is not; but those which he should 
practice, in common with the orator, are the 
most important and powerful. 

The action of locomotion, gesticulation and at- 
titudes, except sometimes to a slight extent, are 
not to be expected of him, but the action of the 
vocal, visual, and facial organs should be his in 
full: and also that inner action of the mind and 
imaginative powers, upon which the freedom and 
effectiveness of all outward action so much depend. 
Beginning, then, with this last, as a primary and 
most essential requisite, I say—first, the good 
reader must take a lively interest in what he 
reads, and by a mental and imaginative effort, 
like that of the good dramatic actor, identify 
himself with the supposed speaker or writer, and 
so be apparently influenced by all his known cir- 
cumstances,and be swayed by all his imagined 
motions. Headley,in one of his brilliant essays 
I remember,speaks of the importance of the rea- 
der’s thus going out of himself to sympathize 
with the author, and remarks that a minister who 
does this in reading the scriptures, will seem to 
his hearers to be reading another and better Gos- 
pel, than that to the reading of which, in that 
same place, perchance, they Be been accustom- 
ed. 
Then, secondly, the good reader must express, 
as fully and forcibly as possible, these mind-con- 
ceived sentiments and heart-felt emotions with 
his vocal organs; suiting the sound always to 
the sense ; remembering ever that true vocal ac- 
tion is by no means synonymous with strength of 
voice or rapidity of utterance, but frequently re- 
quires soft and slow reading ; not at regular inter- 











vals, which would make a ‘sing-song,’ but, as 
said before, when the sense makes it appropriate; 
and, withal, a soft, possessed and well-poised 
quality, only acquired by practice, like the rope- 
dancer’s art; and ‘a temperance,’ or absence of 
all strain, or painful exhausting effort, which 
Hamlet commends to the prayers, ‘to give it 
smoothness.’ 

Ard, thirdly, the good reader must make his 


facial and visual organs expressive, as far as pos- 


sible, as well as the vocal. 

Of course all “ mouthing” is to be avoided, and 
all violent and excessive movements of the coun- 
tenance, of the pantomimic order ; but there is a 
“suiting the action to the word” here, which the 
good reader will not neglect. He will not read 
the Song of the Shirt,” and the “Song of the 
Lightning,” with the same expression of coun- 
tenance, any more than the same tone of voice. 

The expressive power of the eye is very great, 
and though this is particularly lost in the case of 
the reader, from the necessity of fixing it fre- 
quently upon the text, yet the good reader will 
learn by practice to make this loss small, to take 
ina whole sentence at a glance, and then use the 
eye, with the other features, to convey more 
fully the sense and meaning of the author.— 
Every hearer desires to sit where he may see a 
good reader, as well as a good speaker ; and this 
can be for no other reason but that he may catch 
the varied and significant expression of his eye 
and other facial organs. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that there 15 a 
reflex and mutually-assisting influence constantly 
at work in these different modes of expression.— 
The appropriate sound of the voice aids the mind 
vr imagination in forming a still more vivid con- 
ception of the idea conveyed or scene described, 
and in like manner, the appropriate cast of counten- 
ance acts upon the voice to give it a power of ex- 
pression it could not possibly have without. 





Write Correctly. 

A teacher in one of the normal schools in New- 
York City, writes a very slovenly article for the 
Tribune, whereupon, while speaking of Teachers, 
it makes the following remarks upon correct 
writing: 

We claim for the writing and speaking of the 
English language a position second to that of no 
other arts. We still regard with reverence the 
words which can alone fitly convey ideas, and the 
accurate collocation which can alone embody in- 
tellectual processes with useful precision. We 
recognize a certain morality in the dustiest rules 
of Murray; we think we can see why it is emin- 
ently fit and proper that a verb should agree with 
its nominative case in number and person; there 
is a religion in the intricacies of the subjunctive 
mood; there is a higher than any mere grammati- 
cal truth in our whole grammatical. systern, 
from the article to the conjunction. Con- 
sidering the matter from the lowest point of 
view, there isa well-marked elegance, a refine- 
ment and, we had almost said, a truthfulness of 
character, invariably observable in that man who 
is accustomed scrupulously to weigh his words 
and fastidiously to construct his sentences. He 
respects the great gift which he has received 
from his Maker, and hesitates to abuse it; he 
pauses in awe before the wondrous wealth of 
speech with which he has been endowed; he 
thankfully accepts ar. inheritance, which not only 
makes his present decorous, but secures for him 
the wisdom, the truth and the beauty of past 
ages; and with such advantages, so indispensable 
to his progress and his happiness, he recoils from 
an abuse of the medium through which they have 
been attained. Moreover, as an indefinable grace 
attaches to that man who has mastered the re- 
sources of his vernacular, so a taint of coarseness 
and vulgarity is to be noticed in those who, while 
professing to have acquired, have neglected to 
acquire it. The want is permeating, and in all 
the departments of education, almost fatal to use- 
fulness. A child who listens to accurate conver- 
sation at his father’s table, holds at once, and by 
a sure instinct, in contempt a teacher who indul- 
ges in the superfluous sin of two negatives, One 
would almost rather decline to receive a new truth 
in science than to have it conveyed to him un- 
grammatically ; and for this plain reason, that he 
perceives, almost intuitively, that, however great 
may be the discoverer, the poor man 1s unable to 
commuuicate his discovery with precision. 





A Carlyleotype of Cromwell. 

As he appeared at the ceremony of his Installa- 
tion as Lord protector. 

‘His Highness was in arich but plain suit; 
black velvet, with cluak of the same: about his 
hat a broad band of gold.’ Does the reader see 
him ? A rather likely figure,I think. Stands 
some five feet ten or more ; a man of strong solid 
stature, and dignified, now partly military carriage 
the expression of him valor and devout intelli- 
gence,———energy and delicacy on a basis of sim- 
pay. Fifty four years old, gone April; brown 

air and moustache are getting grey. A figure of 
sufficient impressiveness ;—not lovely to the man- 
milliner species, nor pretending to be so. Mas- 
siye stature; big massive head, of somewhat 
leonine aspect ;—wart above the right eyebrow ; 
nose of considerable blunt-aquiline proportions ; 
strict yet copious lips, full of atl tremulous sensi- 
bilities, and also, if need were, of all fierceness 
and rigors; deep loving eyes, call them grave, 
call them stern, looking from under those c’ 
brows as ifin lifelong sorrow, and yet not thinking 
it sorrow, thinking it only labor and endeavor: 
on the whole, a right noble lion-face and hero- 
face; dnd to me royal enough. 
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